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KEY MESSAGES ABOUT EVIDENCE AND RESEARCH USE 


This document captures key messages about evidence and research use that SERN sought to convey in 
our interactions with the field. Articulating these messages was an initial step that was accompanied by 
additional scaffolding and concrete examples to help stakeholders evolve their thinking. 


Conceptual use of research: Research can inform how education decision makers, program developers, 
and practitioners approach their work by providing background information or a new framework or 
paradigm for understanding an issue (Weiss, 1979; Coburn, Honig & Stein, 2009). In this way, programs, 
practices, and policies can be aligned with insights and principles gleaned from research without having 
been studied or derived from specific studies (in contrast to “evidence-based” or “research-based” 
programs, practices, and policies that have been subjected to empirical evaluation). 


Research base: Individual studies, methods, and disciplines can offer only a partial picture of any 
situation, experience, or context. By attending to a broader body of relevant and rigorous research 
spanning methods and disciplines, education decision makers can gain a more holistic understanding of 
an issue and the structures that shape it. 


Rigor: All methods have strengths and limitations, and no research method is inherently more rigorous 
than another. Different methods are more appropriate or better suited for answering different types of 
questions or illuminating different phenomena or aspects of an issue. A study using any method can and 
should be conducted rigorously — i.e., use existing theory and prior research to systematically collect and 
analyze data to answer a meaningful question (Tseng & Gamoran, 2017). 


Myth of objectivity: No research method or discipline is inherently more objective than another; as 
humans, all researchers have biases, and no research method or discipline can eliminate or completely 
sideline this bias. Different researchers can come to different conclusions based on the same data 
(Schweinsberg et al, 2021; Silberzahn et al, 2018; Botvinik-Nezer et al, 2020). The systems, institutions, 
practices, and policies that are the subject of social science research are inherently cultural (and often 
racist, sexist, classist, and ableist) as is academia and the research enterprise. Recognizing how culture 
and bias show up in all stages of research (e.g., research questions, study design, instrument 
development, interpretation, dissemination, etc.) can help to illuminate gaps in the research base and 
its relevance for informing practice and policy. 


Privilege and power: Evidence and perspectives from scientific research should be considered 
alongside—not above—the perspectives and experiences of people closest to the issue. Empirically- 
generated knowledge is often held as being more valid or informative than knowledge gained from 
individuals’ lived experiences. Similarly, white researchers, men, and researchers who primarily use 
quantitative (including experimental and quasi-experimental) methods are cited more frequently and 
often perceived as conducting more rigorous work than scholars who are marginalized in the academy 
and those who use more equity-centered (e.g., liberatory or participatory, asset-based, anti-racist) 
approaches (see, for example, Chakravartty et al, 2018; Lerman et al, 2022; and Pierce, 2013). 


Measurement, accountability, and the purpose of education: Too often, we hold education providers 
accountable for things that are easily measured (i.e., students’ academic achievement via standardized 
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tests) when such “outcomes” are in many ways lagging indicators of the opportunities and resources 
students have been provided or excluded from. A more holistic vision of the purpose of education 
focuses on the extent to which educators are providing the structures that support students’ well-being 
and development into thriving adults, including culturally sustaining instruction, equitable and equitably 
applied policies, family and community engagement, and inclusive climate. 


Asset-based framing: Research can perpetuate deficit narratives by focusing on gaps in (e.g., between 
white and racially minoritized students) or on reducing negative outcomes rather than promoting or 
increasing positive experiences (see, for example, Gutiérrez, 2008 and Patton Davis & Museus, 
“Identifying and Disrupting Deficit Thinking”). Scholarship that reflects a stronger asset-based 
perspective can counter negative stereotypes and highlight aspects of our current educational system 
that could be leveraged to create a more equitable one. 


